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THE WILDERNESS OF JUDEA AND THE NOMADIC 
IDEAL 


A STUDY OF THE SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS EFFECTS 
OF GEOGRAPHIC ENVIRONMENT 


CHESTER C. MCCOWN 
Pacifie School of Religion, Berkeley, California 


Few travelers to Palestine have failed to note the desolation of 
the ‘‘Wilderness of Judea.’’ Yet few, even of those who have 
traveled extensively over it and described its peculiar features, 
have remarked its unique historical influence. Likewise, the 
writers who have set forth the place of the ‘‘nomadic ideal’’ in 
the social history of the Hebrews seem not to have observed the 
relation of this geographical feature to their theory. Much has 
been made of the effects of their previous wilderness wanderings 
and their more remote nomadic ancestry upon the social and 
religious development of the Hebrews in Palestine. It has not been 
sufficiently remarked that they had the wilderness always with 
them. 


EXTENT AND CHARACTER OF THE WILDERNESS 


As one studies the region, he is impressed with the fact that 
he has to go but two or three miles east of the highway that fol- 
lows the backbone of the Judean Plateau to pass from the sown 
to the desert. A line of villages marks the border of a desolate, ap- 
parently uninhabited land. Kafr Malik, et-Taiyibeh, Rammon, 
Deir Diwan, Makhmas, Jeba‘, Hizmeh, ‘Anata, Bethany, Abu Dis, 
Sur Bahir, Beit Sahar, Beit Ta‘Amir, Beni Na‘im, are the lasi out- 
posts of settled or semi-settled life. When one climbs the Russian 
Tower on the Mount of Olives or Herod’s tomb, Jebel el-Fureidis, 
he sees east of him only a waste of rugged mountain tops, barren 
hills, and steep rocky gorges. This belt of wild, unsettled land ex- 
tends roughly from Wadi ‘Aujeh and et-Taiyibeh on the north to 
the plains of Beersheba on the south, an irregular rectangle, some 
forty-five miles long by twelve wide. 
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Geologically it is the product of the third, or chief phase of the 
movements of the earth’s crust which gave to Palestine its peculiar 
physiognomy. Flexures running northeast and southwest, one just 
east of the main watershed, following for some distance the line of 
villages above mentioned,’ the others in the Wilderness itself, have 
dropped the region into a series of steps, leading gradually down- 
ward to the edge of the Ghor, or Jordan-Dead Sea depression. 
There, at the great fault which formed the western wall of that 
deep valley, it ends, lying like a sloping bench with its back against 
the Judean hills and its feet in the canyon of the Ghoér.? It ter- 
minates in the north where the more horizontal strata of the Judean 


Looking from Jebel el-Fureidis over the fields of Ta‘ Amireh and 
the rough mountains of the Wilderness of Tekoa to the Dead Sea and the wall of the 
mountains of Moab 


Plateau dip down and fold to form the hills of Samaria, and at the 
south where a similar drop, without folds, forms the level Negeb.° 

The Wilderness of Judea is ‘‘a real desert—not the smooth, 
sandy plain of childish fancy, but rough and rocky, cut by a score 


~4An illustration of the fashion in which human habitations group themselves along 
geological boundaries; see Brunhes, Human Geography (1920), p. 19. 

?T follow M. Blanckenhorn, ‘‘Kurzer Abriss der Geologie Palistinas,’’ Zeitschrift 
des _Deutschen. Palistina-Vereims XXXV (1912), 113-39, and its accompanying ‘‘Geo- 
logical Map”’ and ‘‘Comprehensive Summary’’ (Tables III and IV), which supplement 
and correct his earlier article, ‘‘Entstehung and Geschichte des Toten Meeres,’’ ibid. 
XIX (1896), 1-59.°.See also. his Naturwissenschaftliche Studien am Toten Meer und 
im Jordantal (Berlin, 1912). with the same map and summary as the article of 1912. 
His Syrien, Arabien, und Mesopotamien (‘*Handbuch der Regionalen Geologie,’’ hersg. 
v. Sfeinmann u. Wilckens, Vol. V, Part 4, Heidelberg, 1914) , which I have not seen, is 
reviewed in Zeits. d. Deutch. Pal-Vereins XL (1917), 110-3. 

*So Ellsworth Huntington, Palestine and its Transformation (Boston-New York, 
1911), pp. 140 f., 85, who depends in part on Blanckenhorn’s article of 1896. 
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of precipitous valleys a thousand feet deep and (sometimes) one 
or two miles broad,’’* which, as they near the steep wall of the 
Ghor, become narrow canyons. It ‘‘consists of white, soft, porous 
limestones, which are generally covered by a stratum of flintrock 
and are locally characterized by a wealth of gypsum, phosphates, 
and asphalt, while the still lower crystalline limestones of Turonian 
and Cenomanian times appear in the deeper wadis and the precipi- 
tous drops of the terraces.’*> The complicated system of faults and 
flexures and erosion along numerous fissures have caused a variety 
of levels and produced the wild and rugged scenery on which all 
descriptions dwell. Often the harder, darker flint stratum decks 


Jerusalem 
nt of Offence (2475) 


41500 


--.-... Bottom of Wadi en-Nar 

Deposits from Dead Sea 

Comal Senonian, white soft limestone, marl and flint Heights in feet 
Cenomanian, limestone Length : Height = 1-10 


2. Cross section of the north (left) bank of the Wadi en-Nar from Jerusalem 
to the Dead Sea. After Blanckenhorn, ZDPV, XIX (1896), Plate 3, See. 2 


and preserves the lighter limestone like a cap. Where it is gone, 
one sees gently rolling hills. As commonly happens in limestone 
formations, the hills and precipices are honeycom 2d with holes 
and caves, often of immense size. 

Its climate is one of excessive aridity, due to its situation. The 
mountains of Judea behind which it has fallen, take heavy toll of 
the clouds which the trade winds blow up from the Mediterranean 


‘*Tbid., p. 84. 

5 Valentin Schwébel, ‘‘Die geographischen Verhiltnisse des Menschen, in der 
Wiiste Juda,’’ Paldstinajahrbuch of the Deutsches evangelisches Institut fiir Alter- 
tumswissenschaft des heiligen Landes zu Jerusalem, ed. by Dr. G. Dalman, IIT (1907) 
78. Schwobel’s treatise (op. cit., pp. 76-132) is the most thoro jliscussion of the ‘‘human 
geography’’ of the region that has come into my hands, and I am indebted to it for 
the systematization of my own observations and for much information. See also 
Huntington, op. cit., pp. 82-103, the Palestine Exploration Fund’s Survey of Western 
Palestine, by Conder and Kitchener (London, 1881-3), IT, 382 f., 385, 388; III, 166 f., 
299 ff., 383-6 (referred to below as SWP), Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine 
(Boston, 1856), I, 477-509, 524-34. 
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in winter. Only occasionally in normal seasons does there come 
such a surplus of moisture that the rain still continues after the 
air starts downward toward the Ghor. And then it rushes down 
the steep, bare hillsides and quickly loses itself in the stony wadis. 
The soft and permeable marl and limestone at once drink up the 
moisture, and, when, shortly, the sun comes out, its heat speedily 
dries up what remains. There is no underlying impermeable 
stratum to produce springs of moment in most of the area. Fora 
brief time in winter just after the rains there is a sudden outburst 
of green grass and gaily colored flowers that seem in strange con- 
trast to its customary desolation. During the long dry season the 
pitiless sky blazes down upon a waste of sand and rocks whose 
barrenness is unrelieved by the green of a biade of grass or the 
shade of a leaf. Even the Bedouins seek to escape to its borders 
in the summer. A description of the unique character of the typi- 
cal wilderness by Walther fits exactly that of Judea: 

‘‘Not merely do the form of the valleys and the shape of the 
mountains differ from the pictures familiar to us, but here one may 
also see rain clouds that do not wet, springs without brooks, streams 
without mouths, seas without outlets, dry valleys, dry deltas, dry 
lakes, waterless depressions which lie below sea-level, . . . . plants 
without leaves.’’’ The Old Testament fitly names it Jeshimon, 
‘“desolation.’’ 

Yet one must not conclude that the Wilderness is entirely unin- 
habitable. There are springs within it or on its borders, as at ‘Ain 
Jidi and ‘Ain Feshkhah, and running water for a short distance in 
Wadi Mubaghghak and especially in Wadi Fara and Wadi Kelt, 
while the Bedouins have made wells and cisterns here and there in 
the wadis to tap underground waters or preserve the rainfall. If, 
to the western eye, even tho accustomed to dry-farming regions, it 
seems impossible of cultivation, nevertheless, after the autumn 
rains one will find many of its wadi slopes and broader expanses 
brought under subjection to the plow. Certain nomadic or semi- 
nomadic tribes reside within it thruout the year.’ The vegetation 
that springs up following the winter rains offers for a short time 
attractive pasturage, and goats seem to be able to discover some- 
thing to eat nearly the whole year round. 


* See the explanation of this phenomenon in Huntington, op cit., p. 85 ff. 

*Gesetz der Wisterbildung, p. 8 f., quoted by Schwobel, op. cit., p. 83 f. 

*The Ta‘amireh, Jahalin, Rashdideh, and others, SWP III, 321, 380, 385, 388, 
SWP Name Lists, pp. 388, 416. 
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EFFEcT UPON THE HEBREW IMAGINATION 


What relation, now, does this unique section of Palestine bear 
to the history of the land? First, and not by any means unimpor- 
tant, is the influence of its scenery on the Hebrew temper. Sir 
George Adam Smith depicts the results of living constantly within 
sight and hearing of ‘‘those fifteen miles of chaos’? upon the 
Jewish imagination and lit- 
erature thus: ‘‘It gave the 
ancient natives of Judea 

.... the sense of living 
next door to doom. .. . The 
desert is always in the face. 
of the prophets, and its howl- 
ing of beasts and its dry sand 
blow mournfully across their 
pages the foreboding of 
judgment.’’ On the other 
hand, the ‘‘annual miracle’’ 
of its blossoming after the 
winter rains inspired the 
brilliant meteoric flashes of 
hope, ‘‘the sudden rushes of 
light and life across the 
prophet’s vision; it is from 
the desert that he mostly 
borrows his imagery of the 
creative, instantaneous di- 
vine grace.”’ If God ‘‘turn- 3. Gorge of Wadi en-Nar near monastery 
eth rivers into a wilderness, of Mar Saba, typical of the wadis of the 
and watersprings into aq Wilderness as they near the Dead Sea 
thirsty ground,’’ thru him also ‘‘the wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad for them: the desert shall rejoice, and blossom 
as the rose.’ One cannot forget how its strange fascination 
haunted the two prophets who were born on its borders, Jeremiah 
of Anathoth (‘Anata) and Amos of Tekoa, and how important was 
the part it played in the beginnings of the Gospel, in the lives of 
John and Jesus. 


* Historical Geography of the Holy Land (9th ed., New York-London, 1902), p. 314; 
see also pp. 263-73, 312-7. As always, Sir George Adam Smith catches most fully of all 
writers the historical effects of the geographical environment. 
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An ASYLUM FOR THE ANTI-SOCIAL 


Again, the region served as a refuge and base of operations for 
the unprogressive and anti-social. It formed a natural asylum for 
all who for any reason wished to escape the restrictions of ordered 
society. Every tourist thrills with the thought of lurking thieves 
on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho. But to harbor criminals 
is the least of its ‘‘services.’’ David and his outlaw followers, 
Elijah, John Baptist, Jesus, and many another on the roll of faith, 
in flight from danger or in search of solitude, ‘‘ wandered in deserts 
and mountains and eaves and holes of the earth’’ such as it offers. 
The Kenites, the Rechabites, the Essenes, the last Sicarii, and 
generations of Christian hermits made it the place of their stand 
against the abuses and repressions of organized civilization.” 
Robbers, revolutionists, and reactionaries, martyrs, monks, and 
prophets, all found it a natural place of refuge. ‘‘Unprogressive’’ 
and ‘‘anti-social’’ are epithets that may be applied to three distinct 
classes, to criminals and outlaws, those who resist the efforts of the 
law to restrain their selfish independence for the good of society, 
to mere obstructionists, whose personal interests or mental blind- 
ness set them in the way of progress, and also to some who may 
seém to belong to the one or the other of the foregoing groups yet 
who are actuated by no selfish motives but rather by a keen sense 
of the ills that social evolution has often entailed and a self-sacri- 
ficing hatred of society’s injustices and oppressions. As a place 
of escape of criminals, fugitives, and hermits the Wilderness was of 
but local and passing importance; as a base of operations for those 
opposed to the evils of civilization it played a leading part in the 
drama of Israel’s history, for it continuously operated to preserve 
and reinforce the ‘‘nomadic ideal.’’ 


Tue ‘‘Nomapic 


A series of writers has emphasized the importance for Hebrew 
ethical and religious thinking of the ideals of democracy and 
simplicity which they believe to be derived from nomadic life. The 
conflict between Baal and Yahweh was essentially a conflict between 
nomadism and agriculture in the beginning, and later, in the days of 
Ahab and Jeroboam II, between a simple pastoral and agricultural 
state and a more luxurious agricultural and commercial civiliza- 


* Like the modern Ta‘amireh, Robinson, op. cit., I, 482. 
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tion. Yahweh, a god inherited from the nomadic stage of social 
development, approved only the economic and political equality and 
the austere manners and morals of the desert. The prophets were 
not merely the champions of a poor and oppressed proletariat 
against a rich military and commercial autocracy, but represented a 
conservative reaction against a developing social order." Whether 
the importance of the ‘‘nomadic ideal’? may not have been over- 
stated and whe*her its tendencies may not have been misstated is 
open to question. But that it is a vera causa in Hebrew social and 
religious development cannot be doubted. This being accepted, its 
sources and manner of working come to be discussed. The thesis 
of this paper is that without the Judean Wilderness it could have 
played little part in Hebrew history. 


ofr Nomapic Groups 


The Wilderness made possible the constant influx of pastoral 
tribes. Sir George Adam Smith says: 

‘“There can be little doubt but that the more austere and fanatic 
temper of the Jew was begotten in him by the absorption of such 
desert tribes as the Kenites. Israel was everywhere a mixed race, 
but while in Samaria and Galilee the foreign constituents were 
mostly Canaanite, in Judea they were mostly Arabian.’’”” 

It was the Wilderness which made possible the absorption both 
of the nomads themselves and of their spirit into the southern 
kingdom. 

It is often remarked that the Wilderness is a great bulwark 
against atta’ k upon Judea from the east.** Such it is in the case 
of large armies following ‘‘civilized’’ methods of warfare. No 
vreat invasion of Palestine from the east directly across the Wil- 
derness is recorded. Even Joshua, according to Hebrew tradition, 

“The influence of the ‘‘patriarchal idea’? was pointed out by Renan; see his 
History of the People of Israel (Boston, 1892), IT, 216 f., 220, 240, and restated by 
Karl Budde, ‘‘The Nomadic Ideal in the Old Testament,’’?’ New World, IV, (1895), 
726-45, Preussische Jahrbiicher, 85 (1896), 57-79; Louis Wallis, Sociological Study of 
the Bible (Chicago, 1912), pp. 88-97; Causse, Les ‘‘Pauvres’’ d’Israel (Strasbourg- 
Paris, 1922), pp. 9-80; Flight, ‘‘ The Nomadic Idea and Ideal in the Old Testament,’’ 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 42 (1923), 158-226. One phase of the ‘‘nomadie ideal?’ 
is presented by C. F. Kent, ‘‘The Birth of Democracy,’’ Yale Review, Oct., 1919, pp. 


131-42, For the arguments and the various nuances of statement I must refer to 
these presentations. 


* Op. cit., p. 316; see also his Jerusalem (New York, 1908), Vol. I, pp. 9-14. 
*G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog., pp. 269-78, Huntington, op. oit., pp. 84 f. 
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went over it at its extreme northern end and came at the southern 
sections from the Shephelah.** Whether Judah with Caleb and 
the Kenites went to their ‘‘lots’’ from Gilgal by way of ‘Ain Fesh- 
khah and ‘Ain Jidi or from the Negeb is a moot point.” But in 
any case the Hebrew invasion proves the point, for it was not that 
of an organized army but of loosely united pastoral tribes. Judah 
was sufficiently protected against any but the best organized and 
most wisely directed armies, whether from the east or the west. 
But against another kind of invasion, the gradual infiltration of the 


4. ‘Ain el-Kelt, a perennial spring, used in ancient and modern times to irrigate 
lands in Wadi Kelt and the Jericho Plain 


spirit of the desert, she was not at all defended. On the contrary, 
her Wilderness with its continuation in the Negeb was an open door 
which it was almost impossible for her to shut. To the wandering 
Bedouin it constituted not a hindrance, but a constant invitation. 
The action of the Kenites at the time of the Israelite conquest is a 
case in point. They ‘‘went up ... . into the Wilderness of Judah 
which is south of Arad .... and dwelt with the Amelekite.’”* 
Not only were raids across it always possible for small groups ac- 

™“ By way of Ai, Gibeon, and Bethhoron, Josh. 8; 10:9. 

% For recent discussions of the now popular ‘‘ Negeb hypothesis’’ see J. M. Powis 
Smith, ‘‘Southern Influences upon Hebrew Prophecy,’’ Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature, XXXV (1918), 1-19, and Theophile J. Meek, ‘‘A Proposed Recon- 
struction of Early Hebrew History,’’ American Journal of Theology, XXIV (1920), 


209-16, esp. pp. 209 ff. - 
“ Jdg. 1:16, emending with Budde; see George Adam Smith, op. cit., p. 277, note 4. 
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customed to travel in such regions.’ Without the consent, almost 
without the knowledge of the people in the settled villages above, 
the wandering tribes of the Wilderness might be reinforced by ac- 
eessions from their fellows farther south and east, and thus con- 
stant pressure would be exerted on the fellahin of Judah. 

To be sure the border villages above mentioned serve as a line 
of defense against attack from the Wilderness, for there is con- 
stant strife between the fellah and the Bedouin. The latter is con- 
tinually attempting to encroach on the fields of the former. On 
the top of Jebel el-Fureidis, while a courtly old man of the semi- 
nomadic Ta‘amireh was pointing out to us the various places of 
interest visible from that wonderful look-out, we were joined by a 
befezed ‘‘Christian’’ of Bethlehem, who eventually confided to us, 
in a remarkable jargon of English picked up in Jamaica, that he 
was looking the fields of the Ta‘amireh over with a view to recover- 
ing them for the Bethlehemites, who had lost them to their ruder 
neighbors some fifty years before. When we were alone again, we 
asked our Ta‘démireh host how long they had owned these fields. 
He replied, ‘‘Sinee the days of our lord Noah.’’ Such differences 
between the nomad and the cultivator have doubtless been arising 
since long before the Flood."* 

Not only the geographical but the cultural line of demarcation 
between the shepherd and the farmer is indefinite and fluctuating. 
Of this the Ta‘Amireh are an excellent illustration. Today the little 
village of Beit Ta‘amir consists of a weli, or saint’s shrine, sacred 
to ‘Omar ibn Khattab, and a few stone houses, all but one or two 
half underground. Caves, apparently once used for dwellings, are 
falling into ruins and now serve as sheepfolds. The people seem 
to be nomads who are gradually coming to a settled mode of life.’® 
Robinson regarded them as semi-nomads and describes their diffi- 
culties with the government, which had driven them into the wilder- 
ness. Beit Ta‘amir, he says, was rarely inhabited.”” The Survey 

An unsuccessful raid, thwarted by ‘‘ambushments’’ due no doubt to Bedouin 
tribes, is recorded in II Chron. 20. Modern raids are recorded by Robinson, op. cit., 
TI, p. 530, and Huntington, op. cit., pp. 91 ff. 

* A similar conflict is recorded by Huntington, op. cit., pp. 97 f., at Beni Na‘im 
near Hebron. Thomson, The Land and the Book: Southern Palestine and Jerusalem 


(New York, 1880), p. 335, says the Bedouins had in comparatively modern times de- 
stroyed the vineyards southeast of Bethlehem. 


*So G. A. Smith, op. cit., p. 19, and Philip Baldensperger, The Immovable East 
(London, 1913), p. 116. 


” Op. cit., I, 482. 
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described them as ‘‘originally’’ settled in Beit Ta‘amir, but then 
(ce. 1875) ranging from Wadi en-Nar to Wadi Hasasa.** Schwobel 
also classes them as Bedouins who were once fellahin and still are 


5. The steep slopes of Wadi en-Nar, with 
goats feeding on the scant herbage, the soft 
marl easily distinguished from the harder over- 
laying stratum 


not ashamed to follow the 
plow,” and their name, 
which means ‘‘cultivating,’’ 
would seem to bear out this 
description. For the pre- 
sent argument it does not 
matter which of these alter- 
natives is correct. The point 
is that in Palestine, and 
especially along the edge of 
the Judean Wilderness, it is 
extremely easy to pass from 
Bedouin to felah, and vice 
versa. The two states are 
separated by no impassable 
gulf. Indeed, the conditions 
force the Bedouins to become 
plowmen part of the year, 
and the fellahin, likewise, 
must spend part of their 
time as herdsmen.” 
Whenever there is rain 
enough, the Bedouins, whose 
black tents are hidden here 
and there in the broader 


wadis, sow and plow (that is 


the actual order) and reap 
like the fellahin on the hills 
to the west. Ona trip down 
Wadi en-Nar to Mar Saba in 


November, just following heavy ‘‘former rains,’’ I was astonished 


* SWP, 29 f., see also 381. 
Palastinajahrbuch, III, 97. 


®=SWP Name Lists, p. 388, ‘‘ ‘Arab et-T‘Amireh,’’ 

* The story of ‘‘The Wooing of Sabha,’’ told by Baldensperger, op. cit., pp. 218-46, 
founded no doubt on fact, relating how two young people of Abu Dis ran away and 
joined the Beni Sakhr on the plateau of Moab, illustrates the ease with which a 


permanent change may be made. 
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at the agricultural activity everywhere in evidence. Considerable 
fields on the slopes of the hills and in the smoother valleys were 
already sown, and teams of an ass and an ox, often of two diminu- 
tive asses, seemed working feverishly to scratch the stony soil. The 
Ta‘amireh were equally busy about Jebel el-Fureidis the following 
January. The marks of cultivation by the Rashaideh at ‘Ain Jidi 
were seen in March. Schwobel, whose travels in the region were ex- 
tensive, emphasizes the semi-nomadic, semi-agricultural character 
of all the inhabitants of the Wilderness and of some of its border 
villages. The people of Beni Na‘im, he says, live half the year in 
tents.” The wilderness is ‘‘ein rechtes Ubergangsgebiet,’’ espe- 
cially along its border, where the Bedouins become agriculturists 
for at least part of the year, and the villagers nomads.” 


An ANNUAL RETURN TO PasToRAL LIFE 


Of the latter fact 1 had ocular evidence on a visit to a group of 
Hizmeh people on occasion of the reconciliation of a blood-feud.” 
At the time of the ceremony, in March, when the winter rains were 
over, both parties to the feud, two groups of closely related fam- 
ilies, were already tenting in the hills to the east of ‘Anata, a little 
south of Wadi Fara, and were pasturing their flocks on the rocky 
slopes and on fields which were that year to lie fallow. It was their 
custom to go out thus each year, so we were told, and follow their 
flocks from place to place until winter came, with intervals when 
they went to watch or reap their fields in the hills, the Shephelah, 
and the Coast Plain. For three fourths of the year they were 
nomads living in tents. To be sure, their attitudes and reactions 
toward life were not wholly those of the nomad. They had their 
stone huts in the village, where they spent the winter and where 
their grain and their personal possessions were stored. When I 
wished to photograph the regal looking wife of the mukhtdr of 
Hizmeh, she demurred, saying that all her good clothes were at 
home. The real Bedouin has no home but his tent. Yet when men, 
women, and children live most of their days without their good 
clothes, without all the heavier cooking utensils and articles of 

* Op. cit., p. 97; a custom followed all over the land (see below) and mentioned 
by many travelers, e.g. Robinson, op. cit., I, pp. 212, 490. 


* Thid., pp. 96 f. 
* Deseribed in Asia, October, 1922, pp. 286 ff. 
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furniture which might be found in the village home, and are thus 
accustomed for months at a time to the simplicities and freedom of 
nomadic life, their social impulses and reactions must be quite 
unlike those of the confirmed city-dweller or villager in a land 
where such liberating experiences were unknown. 

The necessity for allowing the land to lie fallow, especially in 
the Wilderness, and the secant pasturage it offers contribute to the 
nomadic tendencies of the population. When the sabbatical laws 
of the Hebrews were put into operation and how carefully they 


6. A Bedouin encampment in the Wadi en-Nar, with caves in the limestone strata 
and the darker overlying layer visible 


were observed are unsettled questions. If modern dry-farming 
practice may be taken as a guide, in all periods the cultivated fields 
in the settled country and still more in the Wilderness must have 
had frequent periods of rest, and every year there would have been 
large areas not under cultivation. As remarked above, our Hizmeh 
hosts were encamped on fallowing fields. They told us that owners 
were so thankful for the manuring that resulted from the presence 
of flocks that, far from charging for pasturage, they often paid the 
shepherd to bring his animals upon their land when crops were not 
growing. Such a situation contributes to the encouragement of 
herding, and, since the herbage is scant, keeps the shepherd and 
his family on the move. The day after our visit, their long-standing 
feud settled, our hosts were to fold their tents and journey to fresh | 


| 
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fields. One is compelled to assume that similar practices prevailed 
during the entire Old Testament period. 


JUDEA AN AREA OF ConNFLICTING CIVILIZATIONS 


When now one considers the fact that the ancient kingdom of 
Judah consisted only of a long narrow strip of moorland running 
parallel to a Wilderness of equal area and ending in another, the 
Negeb, the importance of tic influences emanating from! this 
desert borderland becomes apparent. As Sir George Adam Smith 


7. Bedouin in Wadi en-Nar scattering seed broadcast before plowing it under 


points out, Judah is itself a land of shepherds. Her prevailing 
character is pastoral, with husbandry hardly more than incidental 
to her life.** On her western border, however, lay the Shephelah 
and the lowlands, with a row of villages again marking each line 
of flexure where one region abuts on the other. The Shephelah is 
an Ubergangsgebiet, and in connecting the Hebrews with the low- 
lands it played the same role as did the borders of the Wilderness 
on the other side. Thus on the one side there was constant attrac- 
tion to the amenities, the luxuries, the complexities, and the re- 
straints of agricultural and commercial civilization, while from the 
other there beckoned the austere freedom of the Wilderness. As 
a few Edenic eras in her history demonstrate, Judea was capable 


* Op. cit., pp. 310 ff. 
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of achieving the ‘‘higher’’ stage of civilization, yet her moorlands 
were not friendly to softness and needless self-indulgence. The 
differences between the mountains and the coast were enough so 
that the plains could not more strongly lure the Hebrews to the 
comforts of their higher culture than the Wilderness could charm 
them back to the simpler joys of their ancestral nomadism. If any 
of them weakened and yielded to the blandishments of ease and 
pleasure, there were always waiting at their doors the stern sons 
of the desert to seize the birthright neglected or despised. If a 
conflict of ideals is one of the prime requisites to the development 
of the highest type of morality,*® then the Hebrews were admirably 
placed for undergoing the trying and purifying evolutionary proc- 
ess, for the old and the new, the simpler and the more complex, 
were inevitably and eternally held in contrast and conflict. 


Tue ConTRASTING SITUATION OF THE NORTHERN KINGDOM 


Characteristically different is the situation of the northern king- 
dom, with its capital first at Shechem and then at Samaria. A 
distance of a few miles creates a new geographical environment. 
While her fields are far from being attractive to people who know 
the plains of Europe or America, her country is much more open 
and easily cultivated than is Judah, and that is no doubt one of the 
secrets of her rapid development and speedy downfall.*® Yet it is 
not merely her western border which differs from that of Judah. 
On the east she was in easy communication with the lands across 
the Jordan, and the Wilderness ends at the southeastern corner 
of her territory.** Thus, while easily accessible to the armed or 
peaceable attacks of civilization, she was not subject to the quiet 
and continuous infiltration of the ‘‘nomadic ideal.’’ She did not 
entirely escape it. Heber the Kenite and the pitiless Jael could 
pitch their tent as far north as Kedesh-Naphtali by Lake Hileh, 
and Jonadab the son of Rechab meets Jehu apparently on the Plain 
of Esdraelon, even as I saw black tents on Mount Carmel and in the 
Jordan Valley north of Beisin. But Samaria faced away from 

* See, for example, William McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology (Boston, 
1921), pp. 217-30. ; 

»™G. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 323 f., 328-32. Whether her geographical situation 
fully explains her advanced civilization as compared with Judah is a question which 
affects the ‘‘ proposed reconstruction of Hebrew History’” outlined by Professor Meek; 


see footnote 15 above.’ 
*G. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 335 ff., Huntington, op. cit., pp. 140-5. 
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the Wilderness even as Jerusalem looked toward it. She was never 
long under the influence of the stern prophetic ideals which had 
their birth principally in Judea, and, once she turned away from 
them, all the magic of an Elijah and the fierceness of a Jehu could 
not stop her course, for all the elements of her geographical and 
economic situation bound her to a civilization with which the ethics 
of the prophets were not yet prepared to cope. There were no ties 
between Northern Israel and the desert or its ideals. Thus the 
contrasting history of Judah and Samaria emphasizes the im- 
portance of the Wilderness. 


ContTRASTING ConpiITIONS IN NEw TESTAMENT TIMES 


Indirect evidence as to the influence of the Wilderness is pre- 
sented by Jewish history during the one period when it ceased to 
be felt in its normal fashion. More than once the land of Palestine 
has fallen back from a state of agricultural and commercial civiliza- 
tion into the ruder nomadic, or semi-nomadic stage, once when the 
Hebrews themselves for a time stayed the progress of the Canaan- 
ite civilization, again when the Babylonian conquest and deporta- 
tions took away the more cultured elements of the population, and 
again with the Arab invasion and the devastations of the Crusades. 
Thus the conflict between agriculture and nomadism has gone on 
thru all the millenniums of Palestinian history with victory in- 
clining rather to nomadism, especially in Judea. Once only did the 
strong hand of civilized government restrain the intruders from 
the desert, and that was in Roman and Byzantine times. Then, as 
the magnificent ruins in Palmyra and Petra and along the desert 
routes to the south show, for a time human culture was strong 
enough to invade the wastes and make them blossom as the rose. 
One may doubt whether there ever were cities within the Wilder- 
ness of Judea.*? Yet, under the Roman and Byzantine emperors, 
the state was sufficiently effective and civilization sufficiently vigor- 
ous to interfere for a few centuries with the normal life of the 
Wilderness. Ruins of aqueducts and pools show that very con- 
siderable inroads were made on large sections of it to redeem them 
for agriculture, in Wadi Kelt, the Bugé‘a, Jebel el-Fureidis, and 


“Those mentioned in Josh. 15:61 f., evidently lay along its border by the Dead 
Sea and in the Jericho Plain, and the absence of ruins indicates that they were incon- 
siderable, with the possible exception of En-gedi. One ean hardly use the passage as 
does Huntington, op. cit., pp. 94, 101 f., to prove extensive changes in the climate of 
Palestine. 
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Tekoa, for example.** This fact probably had not a little to do 
with the social and religious situation in post-Maccabean Judaism, 
for at no time in the history of Hebrew religion in Palestine was 
it farther from the simple ethical and religious notions of its great 
prophets, the representatives and exponents of the ‘‘nomadic 
ideal.’’ The pietistic and apocalyptic movements of protest which 
culminated in Christianity based their social ethics ultimately on 
the prophetic interpretation of this ideal,** but they breathed a 
different atmosphere, far removed from the actualities of experi- 
ence. It remained for Jesus to attempt a reinterpretation of the 
ancient ideals in the light of the facts of life as he saw them in a 
developing agricultural, commercial, and industrial civilization, 
from which nomadic influence was, for the time, removed. 

The influence of the Wilderness, then, may be summarized in 
ascending order of importance as follows: (1) It deeply affected 
the temper of the Hebrews and the tone of their literature. (2) It 
offered ready asylum to all those elements of society that for any 
reason were not assimilable. (3) This involved providing a refuge 
and protection for those who wished to protest against social 
change and increasing complexity. (4) It allowed the constant in- 
filtration of groups of Arabic origin and thus reinforced the 
‘‘nomadic ideal’’ within the body politic. (5) It tempted the people 
of the villages who were properly farmers back again into a semi- 
nomadic life that tended to preserve the nomadic spirit of‘ sim- 
plicity and independence. All this combined with the semi-pastoral 
character of the Judean highlands to form an atmosphere too dry 
and cold for the softer customs and less strenuous morality of 
Baalism, but the very breath of life to the vital monotheism and 
stern ethics of the prophets of Yahweh. 


*% Schwobel, op. cit., p. 96. 
* Causse, op. cit., pp. 149 f. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE AND EGYPT 
THRU THE STORY OF JOSEPH’ 


LUCILLE FOUST 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


‘‘Harly in human history men dimly realized that they were 
dependent upon the use they made of their natural environment 
and of the use they made of each other. Thru all the ages the 
consciousness of these two forms of dependence has grown.’’ It 
is one of the aims of education to lead the child into an understand- 
ing of these facts, and to a greater appreciation of their meaning 
and application in every day life. Few units of study so fully 
illustrate these two forms of dependence as does the study of 
Joseph, the Alien Ruler, and few make so strong an appeal! to the 
child’s interests, kindle such admiration and lead to the formula- 
tion of such high ideals. 

In the following study an effort has been made to bring out 
these two features: (1) The dependence of man upon the use he 
makes of his natural environment, and (2) The use which men 
make of each other. To this end the material has been organized 


as follows: 
THE CHILD’s RELATION TO 


II. IIT. IV. 
Geography of the Mode of Study Mode of Expression Problem Solving 
Story 1. Hearing language 1. Conversation 1. Form 

2. Observation 2. Discussion 2. Number 

3. Reading 3. Debate as related to 
4. Dramatization geographical 
5. Construction problems 
6. Written language 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE STORY 


The items suggested here are not to be taken as separate units 
of study, but are incidental in the main unit. 


The Geography of Palestine, a Semi- Arid Region. The physical en- 
vironment and its effect on use of the land, property of the people, 
their homes and home life, modes of travel, ete. 


**«The Story of Joseph’’ is a social study unit, and lends itself admirably to the 
central studies—history, geography, civics, science, construction work, language and 
literature. Where departmental work is in vogue cooperation of all the teachers should 
be enlisted. When the children are taught by the grade teachers, this study will afford 
the greatest opportunity for correlation of work in all subjects. 
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Desert Life and Trade. Description of the desert; life at oases; how 
trade is carried on; description of caravan; articles of commerce; 
dangers of the desert; value of servants to a caravan; description 
of a journey with a caravan; and route across the desert. 


The Geography of Egypt. The dependence of the people upon the ~ 


flooding of the Nile; the cause of the floods; the deposition of silt; 
the temperature; and the dire effect of failure of floods. 


Agriculture in Egypt. The agricultural life of the Egyptians; their . 


primitive methods of cultivation, and use of antiquated tools; the 
vast number of laborers, and the small wage. The important 
crops, and the method of planting, care and harvesting rice and 
cotton. How these are marketed in contrast with methods in use 
in Palestine—on the desert. 


Mopss or Strupy 


The modes of study listed are those by which the child gains 
his impression of the topic. 1. Hearing Language: The story 
of Joseph is told simply and directly. Thru the hearing of the 
story the first impressions are made. The child is in a receptive 
attitude; his entire attention is centered upon the story, and his 
interest in the incidents which go to make up the whole. 2. Ob- 
servation: As the story is told pictures are studied, maps are 
drawn, and charts are made. Thru the use of these the child’s 
ideas are clarified and made more vivid. The children collect 
and bring into the class room the pictures and material which they 
feel will help them understand the situation. 3. Reading: There 
are many excellent descriptions of the country, its life, and the 
occupations of these people. Thru the reading, the child gains 
new ideas and impressions of the countries of Palestine and Kgvpt. 


Mopes or Expression 


The impressions made must have some means of expression, 
hence conversation, discussion, debates, reproductions of the story 
either by parts or as a whole, and dramatization may be used to 


great advantage. At the present time, when the world has been . 


aroused by the recent discoveries in Egypt, and is reflecting in 
its costumes, literature, and art, the influence of these discoveries, 
it is an easy matter to help the children design costumes, select 
settings and arrange dramatizations. Books and magazines 
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abound in pictures, charts and diagrams which may prove helpful. 
The building of the Nile Valley on the sand table, the designing 
of the posters, the making of the pyramids and the statues to be 
used, will add interest to the study. The building of the dams 
and irrigation ditches to care for the flood waters will call forth 
originality and initiative and lead to purposeful thought. The 
collecting of pictures, the making of blackboard drawings, will all 
aid. 


ProsBLEM 


In the building of the pyramids, the laying out of roads, the 
study of the Nile (for the sand table), form will be studied. The 
measuring of grain, and its values may be utilized in the study of 
arithmetic. 

The drawing of maps and the tracing of routes, using the 
scale of miles to determine distances, present problems which 
the child must solve if he is to understand the situations and prob- 
lems in Joseph’s life.’ 


JOURNEY GEOGRAPHY 


The first step is the imaginary journey from the child’s home 
to an Atlantic port. Here he takes a vessel and starts upon the 
journey to Palestine. In order that he may have a clear idea of 
the direction, distance, relation of the continents, as well as meth- 
ods of travel, maps, charts, steamship, schedules and pictures of 
vessels are all utilized. 

Reaching the Holy Land he begins his overland journey to the 
scene of Joseph’s birth. As he travels thru it, he notices the oc- 
cupation of the people, and sees how the rough mountainous sur- 
face, the thin soil, the secant and unequally distributed rainfall, and 
the resultant vegetation, forced Joseph’s father to become a keeper 
of flocks and herds. Here he sees clearly the dependence of man 
upon his natural environment, and the necessity for his adapta- 
tion to it. The cattle must have pasturage, and when that in one 
locality is exhausted the herdsman seeks other pasturage. It was 

? Other problems which he must solve may be concerned with the control of the 
flood waters of the Nile, how to elevate the water from the river, and carry it to the 
fields, possible method of doing this contrasted with the primitive ones now in use. Why 
are these oases in the desert? The question of what becomes of the rivers and other 
waters may lead to a discussion of the drilling of wells in the desert. Many other prob- 


lems will suggest themselyes to the teacher, and the questions of the children may serve 
to this end. 
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such a condition which caused the brothers to leave the usual past- - 
ure and go into Dotham. The same condition brings out the fact 
that in such a region homes cannot be permanent, but they must 
be of a simple and light construction, easily taken down and trans- 
ported from place to place; and that little furniture is used in 
these regions. 

Far away from other men, these people are forced to depend’ 
upon themselves for their food, clothing, and shelter. The flocks 
which they raise provide for all their needs. The flesh of the cattle, 
sheep and goats provide meat, the hides are used for sandals or 
tied to hold the precious water, for churns in which to make cheese 
and bags in which to store valuables such as grain and coarse 
rye flour and other articles which cannot be produced by the herds. 
From the wool of the goats the coarse hairy cloth for the tents 
is made, and the women weave the wool of the sheep into the 
clothing for the family and into rugs and blankets for furnishing 
of the tents. 

Among the articles woven was the soft piece of cloth which 
Jacob selected for Joseph’s coat. How was this cloth dyed? Here 
isa problem. It is not difficult to teach the child that dyes were ob- 
tained from plants and these used in the dyeing of the coat of many 


colors. The shell of the fish of this region provides the purple, 
the stalks of wheat the green, the blue may have been obtained 
from the traders who came bringing indigo from India. The 
children may be led to use rye and wheat straw to dye cloth yellow, 
the shell of nuts to make brown, and they may have indigo or 
blueing for the blue. 


Socrat Lire—Faminy Unit 


Living far away from others these people were thrown back 
upon themselves for social life. Gathered about the camp fire 
in the evening they told each other of the things that had happened 
during the day, of the sights they had seen, of the things of which 
they had thought, and of the dreams which they had had. Having 
no books, paper, or means of amusement, these gatherings about 
the fireside were the chief events of their lives. And the father 
taught the children, instructed them as to the care of the flocks 
and herds and made decisions as to time and place for moving. 
Such was the home of Joseph, and in this setting (which may be 
marked out on the sand table) the story begins. Such treatment 
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makes the situation clear, and leads to an understanding of why 
Joseph’s brethren drove their flocks far away, why Joseph was 
sent to seek them and how they took advantage of the situation to 
rid themselves of him. 

This portion of the story gives the child an excellent picture 
of the life of a pastoral people and of the conditions which exist 
in a semi-arid region and man’s attempt to adapt himself to them. 


Desert Lire 


Equally fine is the second geographical setting—life at an oasis. 
Attracted by the stories of abundant water and rich pasturage, the 
herdsmen seek the spot and to it for the same reason comes the 
caravan on its way from Midian to the market of Egypt. Here 
the teacher finds an opportunity to give the child the right con- 
ception of an oasis and life at it and to lead him into the study 
of methods of transportation of such a region and the reason 
for them. She may describe the wells of water, the groves of tall 
palms, and the acres of fertile productive land whose produc- 
tivity dwindles as one goes away from the water supply. She 
may describe the approach of the caravans. First come the out- 
riders or guards mounted on sleek beautiful horses, then follow 
the heavily loaded camels with heavy, lumbering, but withal swift 
gait. Across the hump the pack saddle is slung. There are 
rolls of rugs, beautiful in design and color; blankets; yards of 
woolen cloth for the flowing desert dress; jewels, tied in skins; 
spices, carefully wrapped in leather and then rolled in cloths; 
hampers of sun dried figs and dates; and bags of coconuts. 
Skins containing oil of coconut, palm and olive; huge tusks of 
ivory; and bales of wool are there—for then as now quantities 
of these commodities were carried by these beasts across the 
deserts to market. To protect the valuable cargo guards were 
needed, to help feed and care for the beasts many servants must 
be had, hence slavery, and so the sale of Joseph. 


How Transportation 1s CARRIED ON IN THE DESERT 


The preparations for the trip, the securing of permits, guards, 
guides, and necessary servants; the problem of supplies, tents, 
foods, water, animals; the reasons for the selection of the camels 
and their economic value to the desert dwellers will be developed. 
The type of articles transported, the life of the people while 
enroute; a discussion of the dangers and discomforts attendant 
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upon a caravan journey, the sand storm, the blazing heat of the 
day and the intense cold of the night; the dangers caused by 
mirage, and those from wandering Bedouin bandits, may be dis- 
cussed. Thus, life at the oasis and in the desert is linked with 
the story and becomes a part of the child’s own life. 


How 1s tHE Live or Keypt 


After the long trip across the desert he reaches the ‘‘Land— 
of the Nile.’? At Alexandria he sees Joseph placed in the slave 
block and sold to an officer. Then follows the trip up the Nile, 
and a description of the country thru which it flows—the wide 
spreading fields of rice and maize, the men at the water wheels, 
the primitive methods of agriculture. Then follow the years of 
slavery and imprisonment. Thru all these years Joseph is using 
his eyes and ears, he watches the flood beginning in the spring; 
sees how it increases and then recedes. When it comes too early, 
he sees the young grain sprout and die, and the food supply 
lowered. When it comes too late, he sees the young plants shrivel 
and turn black from the heat. He hears the stories of the heavy 
rainfalls which occur far away on the hills of Abyssinia and as 
he thinks all this over he sees the relation between rainfall, flood, 
and harvest. So when the time arrives and he is asked to ex- 
plain the situation, he utilizes the knowledge gained by careful 
observation to save the lives of the people. 

The teacher should strive to develop in the children habits of | 
observation; purposeful, reflective thinking; and utilization of 
all in life situations. Few studies contain so much material which 
reveals the human response to nature’s demands, e.g., (1) Cattle 
and sheep raising, and their dependence upon rain; (2) Desert 
life and transportation and lack of rain; (3) The Nile, and the 
Egyptian life as dependent upon rainfall (thru conservation and 
utilization of river flood). 

Thus the dependence of man upon an abundant supply of water 
is seen in the products, methods of flood control, and problems 
of navigation. While all these subjects cannot be treated fully 
in this grade, certain aspects may be treated in detail, e.g., the 
flooding and carrying of detritus and fertile soil may be brought 
out. 

The outline indicates a few of the dramatizations and types 
of construction. Such a study will require at least ten days but 
will fully repay the teacher. 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


H. M. LEPPARD 


School of Education, University of Chicago 


ConTENT AND, Point or VIEW 


The nature of Geography has changed radically during recent 
years, but, as is to be expected, practice lags far behind the newer 
point of view. The tendency, born of tradition, is still strong 
towards treating rivers and mountains, exports and imports as 
such. The vital human element, if introduced at all, is likely to be 
a sort of appendage, something with which to close the chapter. 

At the high school level, as elsewhere, there is urgent need of a 
new content dealing with the relationships which exist between 
human life and the natural environment; between human activities 
on the one hand, and the natural scenes of such activities on the 
other; between man’s travelling, playing, building, earning a liv- 
ing, and the natural environment of lake and river, forest and 
prairie, soil and mineral, rain and sunshine. Subject matter, 
selected and organized in line with this basic conception, moves 
certain human affairs from a marginal to a focal position and 
vitalizes the study of geography. 

A very brief outline of the mutual relations between the Welsh 
people and their native land may illustrate the point of view here 
advocated and suggest a possible organization. 


THe GEoGRAPHY OF WALES 


Communications and Ports 


Most of the traffic between England’s thirty-five millions of 
people and Ireland’s five millions passes by two well-defined 
routes. Traveler or goods from London or the English plain may 
go by way of either the north or the south coastal lowlands of 
Wales. Both of these main ways thus pass thru the extreme ends 
of the principality. In one sense they go around rather than thru 
Wales. 

The northern has been the more important of the two routes 
since it leads more directly from London and the southeast to 
Dublin and the heart of Ireland. The trunk line of the London 
and Northwestern railway reaches the Cheshire plain thru the 
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Midland Gap, thus avoiding heavy grades and at the same time 
serving a population denser than that on the bordering uplands. 
After passing Chester the road follows the plain of the Dee 
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estuary, skirts the base of the northern mountains, twists its way 
along the narrow coastal lowland till it reaches the narrow Menai 
strait. A bridge gives passage to the low island of Anglesey, and 
the line straightens out across the broad acres of this the premier 
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cattle county of England and Wales. Again salt water but this 
time shallow enough that the engineers were able to build an 
embankment to Holy Island where, snug in a bay sheltered from 
the southwest winds, lies Holyhead, the ferry port connecting with 
Dublin, or rather with Kingstown only fifty-seven miles away. 

In striking contrast to ordinary seaports such as London, Bris- 
tol, Dublin, Glasgow, Southampton, and Hull which are as far 
inland as large vessels can get, ferry ports are usually built on 
some arm of land stretching far out to sea. The location of Dover, 
Folkestone, Harwich, Flushing, and the Hook of Holland illustrate 
this principle. Tho transportation by land is more expensive than 
by water, passengers, and goods which can bear the higher rates, 
make the water passage as short as possible for the sake of the 
saving in time and, for the passengers, the assurance of the maxi- 
mum of comfort in all weathers. To facilitate such rapid transit 
from Ireland to the east at least three pairs of ferry ports have 
been established, Larne-Stranraer, in the north, Kingstown-Holy- 
head in the center, and Rosslare-Fishguard in the south. 

These last ‘‘packet stations’’ are on the southern route already 
mentioned. Formerly the Great Western railway rounded the 
head of the Severn estuary but now a tunnel four and a half miles 
long cuts off the loop thru Gloucester and reduces the distance by 
fifty miles. Thru the southern Welsh plain the road leads to 
Fishguard, situated on a sheltered harbor near the extreme end 
of the southernmost of the two peninsulas which extend to within 
sixty miles of the Irish coast. 

The shores of this tattered peninsula are the home of many 
fishermen. To the safe harbors of the numerous drowned valleys 
are brought the cod and other fish of the shallow seas to the south- 
west. The location of such a fish port as Milford is exactly similar 
to that of others on the North Sea coasts, such as Wick, Peterhead, 
Aberdeen, Grimsby, Yarmouth, and Lowestoft, well out to sea so 
that the fish from small boats without refrigeration facilities can 
be landed fresh from net or line. Fast trains pick them up and 
rush them to the English markets. The slower water part of the 
journey is as short as possible, the longer land haul is made at 
high speed. 

At Milford is a naval port from which both the Irish Sea and 
Bristol Channel are readily accessible. Many naval stations are 
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thus placed on projecting peninsulas or on islands as in the cases 
of Plymouth, Dover, Cherbourg, Brest, Scapa Flow, from each of 
which boats can be despatched speedily into two seas. 


Dairying and Sheep Raising 

Turning now landward we find that over much of these coastal 
plains and in the lower parts of the mountain valleys the farmers 
are especially interested in dairying, these lands averaging more 
than twenty cattle per hundred acres. Welsh milk and butter in 
the markets of Manchester, Birmingham, or London are directly 
related to the deep grasses of these lowland pastures, succulent 
from copious rains dropped by the wet southwest winds from the 
wide Atlantic as they rise to the cooler temperatures of the high 
plateau. The soil: are rich and produce under these climatic con- 
ditions heavy crops of barley, oats, and turnips. Wheat is unim- 
portant on account of excessive moisture and lack of sunshine. 

Taking the country as a whole, however, the farmers’ chief 
occupation is the raising of sheep. On the average seventy sheep 
graze on each hundred acres, in the more mountainous districts 
as many as one hundred and four. Welsh mutton comes from the 
drier eastern slopes where the sheep with their small mouths 
furnished with both top and bottom teeth can get a good living 
on the fine short grass. Welsh flannel comes from such a center 
as Newtown where both wool and coal are near at hand and where 
the soft water of the upper Severn gives an excellent lather for 
the washing processes. Transhumance, the seasonal movement of 
animals to new pastures, is common. In the autumn when the 
upper hillsides become too cold and wet, especially for the lambs, 
the shepherds drive their flocks to the lower levels of the south- 
west. Even from parts of England sheep are brought by rail to 


these winter pastures where the average January temperature is 
ten degrees above freezing. 


Coal Mining and Other Industries 


Tho transport workers, fishermen, tillers of the soil, and shep- 
herds form a large part of the male population of Wales, more 
than half are engaged in the various industries of which coal min- 
ing is the chief. The most important deposits are in South Wales 
near the edge of the plateau. The seams lie at some distance 
below the surface but the heavy rainfall and impervious nature 
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of the hard old rocks give rise to many torrential streams which 
have made such deep cuts in their headlong rush to the sea that 
the beds of coal are exposed in the sides of the narrow valleys. 
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Sketch map showing location of four classes of ports: 
far inland as large vessels can get; ferry ports—on projecting points opposite similar 
points overseas; fishing ports—far out to sea towards the fishing grounds; naval 
ports—on peninsulas or islands, commanding two seas 


Mining by tunnel has, therefore, been possible instead of by the 
more expensive shaft method employed in the other British fields. 
With such natural’ drainage and such overhead rock the mines 
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are very dry, so dry that the fine, explosive coal dust is ever a 
source of great danger. Many lives are lost, too, by the caving in 
of the walls and roofs of the galleries, due to the loose jointing 
of the coal. 


Without as well as within the workings the miner’s life is 


not an enviable one. ‘‘Most of the life and work of the coalfield — 


is crowded into the valleys, so narrow that the people suffer, for 
many houses are placed close to the steep hillsides and the sun 
never reaches them, and some are even built in old disused quarries 
and excavations. Precious space is taken up by the enormous 
dumps of waste material brought out of the quarries and tunnels, 
leaving little or no room for gardens or for recreation grounds for 
the children. Even the towns are usually only long rows of 
houses, and the general discomfort is increased by the risk of 
floods from the rivers and by the sinking-in of the ground where 
mining tunnels have been driven beneath the houses.’’* 

Down these same valleys wind the highroads and railroads to 
tide water at Newport, Cardiff, and Swansea, where the coal is 
exported or used in the growing industries of these growing cities. 
At some of the older docks, after their down-grade trip from the 
mines, the loaded cars are run out above the coal boats and the 
contents dumped down shoots into the holds. The newer method is 
to lower the coal in boxes into the vessels and thus avoid pulveriz- 
ing it unduly and at the same time save expense in trimming. 

Cardiff at the mouth of the Taff, with deeper water in front 
than Newport or Swansea and the best of the Welsh coal behind, 
has risen to first place among the British coal-shipping ports. 
Newport is third with a good harbor in the estuary of the Usk. 
Swansea to the west on the lee side of Mumbles Head is the outlet 
for the mining valleys trending in that direction. The Tawe River, 
formerly with several mouths, now discharges thru a single arti- 
ficial channel and the town enjoys the advantages of a tidal harbor. 

These seaports are important metal-working centers, points at 
which Spanish iron ore, East Indian tin, and Australian copper 
meet Welsh coal at the water’s edge, where transhipment is un- 
necessary, where coal for fuel and power is cheap, where incoming 
boats are sure of a return cargo. Makers of machinery, engines, 
steel rails, tinplate, ete., can secure their raw materials from smelt- 


* J. F. Unstead, The British Isles of To-day, p. 120. 
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ers on the spot or from those in the mountains at such a town as 
Merthyr Tydvil. 

Here is an interesting survival of an early production of pig- 
iron. The pioneer companies located their furnaces well. Within 
easy reach they got ore from the ironstone mines, and charcoal 
from the forests. Limestone for the flux and sandstone for fur- 
nace linings were both at hand. Later when steel displaced iron 
for many purposes, ore was brought from northern Spain because 
the local ore was unsuited to the making of steel. This meant 
an uphill haul from the docks of more than twenty miles. Steel 
companies soon found that it would be cheaper to bring the coal 
down hill and manufacture at the coast. Even yet, however, some 
smelting is done in the inland towns. 


Water Supply 


Mention has already been made of the heavy rainfall on the 
western flanks of the Welsh mountains. The cities of Birming- 
ham and Liverpool are now drawing their water supply from this 
source and London may do likewise in the not distant future. In 
the case of the Liverpool project the engineers selected a tributary 
of the upper Severn, a constant stream flowing thru the alluvium 
with which it had apparently partially filled its valley. Across 
a narrow part of this depression they found the barrier of hard 
rock which had resisted erosion and held back the waters of an 
ancient glacial stream till it formed a lake where now were village 
and farmlands. A trench was dug thru fifty feet of alluvial soil 
and the footing of a dam built deep in the solid rock. The masonry 
rose to a height of one hundred and fifty feet and created Lake 
Vyrnwy, five miles long, eleven hundred acres in extent, and hold- 
ing 12,000,000,000 gallons of water. The hard, steep slopes of the 
basin cause a quick run-off so that there is a minimum of soaking 
in, and solution of the rocks. The water is accordingly, almost 
pure rain water which flows thru pipes to the city eight hundred 
feet below and seventy miles away, welcomed alike for domestic 
or industrial purposes. 


Geography in the Past 


When invaders from the continent seized the fertile eastern 
plain, Celtic refugees fled to the mountains of the western penin- 
sulas. Here their Welsh descendants still live, passionately loving 
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the wild beauty of their native hills, clannish, independent, self- 
confident, narrow-minded, fiery in temper and speech; typical high- 
landers with all the faults and virtues of a people who live their 
isolated lives in such a land. Not that the Celts never left their 
safe retreats. On the contrary the conquerors of the plains had 
much ado to guard their lands from the fierce raiders who pressed 
along the coastal plains and swooped down the valleys opening 
eastward. Even the Romans had trouble and built fortified camps 
to hold the plunderers in check. Chester in the north at the end 
of Walting Street held the entrance to the northern lowlands and 
at the same time the western road to Scotland. Shrewsbury in 
the center withstood the attacks from the valley of the upper 
Severn. Gloucester in the south prevented inroads along the 
estuary of the same river. Saxons and Normans tried in vain to 
subdue these mountaineers till finally Edward I penetrated the 
country and forced allegiance to his infant son, the first Prince of 
all Wales. Political independence was gone but ancient institu- 
tions and customs remained, and still persist among the farmers 
and shepherds of the mountains. Even yet the Welshman is proud 
of his Celtic mother tongue which is the language spoken every- 
where except where the English have penetrated along the coast 
and live in what is known as ‘‘Little England beyond Wales.’’ 


The Capital 


With the mountain mass in the center and most of the popula- 
tion around the edges, it is not surprising that the Welsh have no 
capital city of their own. The situation is just the reverse of that 
in Ireland and Scotland where the lowland population is central. 
Dublin and Edinburgh are easily reached but there is no natural 
center in Wales convenient for most of the people. So well is this 
fact recognized that meetings of representatives from all parts 
of Wales are frequently held in the English city of Shrewsbury 
or even in London. 


Education and Music 


This distribution of population and the nature of the country 
made the location of the University of Wales a difficult problem. 
Such an institution should be in a town easily accessible from all 
parts, but no such town exists in Wales. Hence the University was 
established in four parts in as many widely-separated towns; 
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Bangor to serve the northern lowlands, Aberystwyth on the west 
coast, Swansea and Cardiff for the greater number of students of 
the southern plain. Meetings of University bodies are in many 
instances held beyond the eastern border at Shrewsbury. 

This same lack of a natural center is felt in connection with the 
great National Eisteddfod, the great annual festival of song, 
poetry, and art. Hundreds take part in the various competitions 
and thousands more attend this great event of the year. So diffi- 
cult is cross-country travel, however, that this meeting of national 
concern is held in the north and south alternately. 


Recreation 


Wales rivals the famous Lake Country in the number and 
variety of its natural attractions. From the nearby towns and 
cities of Lancashire and the Black Country increasing numbers of | 
health- and pleasure-seekers flock to the mountain and seaside 
resorts. Whatever one’s fancy in outdoor life, whether for trout 
stream of toilsome mountain footpath, for scenery of peak and 
waterfall or the fashionable beach and concrete ‘‘board walk’’ of 
Llandudno, it can be gratified in full within a few hours even of 
London. 

Human Ecoiocy 


Here, then, are several aspects of Welsh life: recreation, music, 
education, politics, national characteristics, commerce, farming, 
mining; but the study of these in themselves is not geography. 
Elements of the natural environment come into the story: high- 
lands, plains, valleys, rainfall, grass, coal; but likewise the study 
of these, as such, is not geography. As already stated geography 
does deal with the mutual relationships which exist between human 
life and the natural environment. Other sciences deal with the one 
side or the other indicated in this statement. To the science of 
geography belongs the field of the adjustments which man makes 
to his natural ‘‘habitat.’’ Modern geography is neither social 
science nor physiography. It is, in a word, human ecology. 
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GEOGRAPHY, EVOLUTION, CONFUSION 


If one eliminates many dangling details he discerns an evolu- 
tion in the concept of geography and in geographic education as 
he reviews the events of recent years. Is it an evolution of prog- 
ress or is it merely change? The enthusiast commonly applies 
the term progress to each new proposal—or an old proposal re- 
stated—and hails it as a great advance. However, the average 
teacher, supervisor, and superintendent must be bewildered by 
some of the rapid changes that occur and with some of the phe- 
nomenal material presented as geography. They are confronted by 
numerous terms and schemes such as ‘‘regional geography,’’ 
‘‘natural regions,’’ and ‘‘geographic regions,’’ defined and pre- 
sented in as various ways as there are authors; ‘‘geographic 
principles’’ talked of in a glib manner but not formulated; ‘‘uni- 
fied courses’’ in geography, history, civics, et cetera; and geog- 
raphy taught as ‘‘incidental’’ to something else—usually with 
emphasis on the incidental. Perhaps these terms and schemes are 
simply ‘‘growing pains’’ and will ultimately disappear. Far more 
serious is some of the phenomenal material presented for school 
use. They who would know the subject turn to a book describing 
the Eskimo for primary children and learn that ‘‘the sun shines 
all day and all night,’’ and that ‘‘the days are dark as night’’; 
to another and learn, ‘‘a proof that the earth is a sphere is the 
fact that men have succeeded in sailing around it’’; to still another 
and find milk bottle stoppers and cuts of beef discussed and fully 
illustrated. Is it any wonder that when they find geography in- 
cluding well nigh everything from milking a cow to sweeping a 
chimney that they have grave doubts about its efficacy? 

As one surveys lists of books and magazine articles on geog- 
raphy he is impressed by the large number written by people 
who have had little or no training in the subject. The idea still 
prevails that it is not necessary to know much about geography 
in order to write about it. The average school-man has no means 
of judging the qualifications of the authors. The specialist in 
education, who is honestly interested in making geography teach- 
ing more effective, possesses no better means. Both turn to the 
literature of the subject to ascertain its content and are con- 
fronted by what is probably the most heterogenous mass of mate- 
rial included in any single subject in the curriculum. They are 
forced to one or to both of two conclusions, v‘z., either geography 
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is all-inclusive and lacks a unifying quality, or geographers have 
not arrived at any definite conclusion and are little interested in 
the subject. In either case they are likely to look upon the subject 
with disdain and consider it of comparatively little importance. 

Does geography have a content of its own? Can it make a con- 
tribution to the education of the child that cannot be made by any 
other subject or combination of subjects? If so, what is it and 
when are geographers going to ‘‘put it over’’? If they do not do 
so we are going to have more false statements and more miscel- 
laneous material pawned off as geography and spread over the 
country to wield a blighting influence. Most geographers recognize 
human adjustment to natural environment, or ‘‘human ecology,’’ 
as the major theme of the subject, but a real appreciation of this 
concept must be cultivated among those who must use geography 
and supervise its teaching and who cannot become specialists. 

It is not the purpose of this editorial to define geography or to 
limit the field of any worker, but rather to call attention to the 
erying need for real constructive work by giving to school-men 
the information they need and want in order to make their work 
most effective. Our geograhers need to emerge from their seclu- 
sion, grasp the needs of the situation, organize their efforts, and 
promote the distribution of sound geographic principles. There is 
need of an authentic condemnation of the injurious class of mate- 
rial passed off as geography, accompanied by a clear statement 
of the distinctive character of geography. Books of the first order 
will help the cause but books alone are insufficient. There should 
be a series of well prepared articles appearing in numerous 
magazines along linés similar to those followed by aggressive 
workers in other fields. It is true that there are relatively few 
geographers compared with the number of trained men and women 
in other fields. However, this condition merely emphasizes the 
fact that the few must shoulder the burden of pioneer work. Every 
trained geographer should prepare at least one magazine article 
a year designed to promote genuine geography as a means of edu- 
cation. If such a plan is adopted and followed for at least five 
years geographic education will receive a great impetus. We 
now have a growing nucleus of trained men and women with 
broad interests in the field of geography and geographic education. 
Let us increase that small body and let us cultivate a stronger 
devotion to the welfare of our cause. 
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Mark Jefferson. Man in Europe. 211 pages, 72 maps and photos. Pub- 
lished by author, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 1924. 


‘‘Man in Europe’’ is a practical text for use in normal college classes. The 
book is the outcome of several years’ experience of a teacher interested in teaching 
teachers. It is characterized by the freshness of its material and the uniqueness of 
its method of presentation. ‘‘It,’’ as the author states in the preface, ‘‘aims 
not to tell what the reader can make out for himself,’’ a pedagogical principle worth 
the consideration of every teacher, whether in the elementary school or the university. 
This principle is consistently adhered to thruout the text. Thought provoking ques- 
tions form the major part of the book, the descriptive matter and discussions being 
largely expositions of the questions. Maps, pictures, questions, and descriptive text 
form a closely knit whole. As a result the student is certain to carry away with him 
visual images of a large number of basal maps and thoroly geographic pictures. 

The titles of the eight chapters are Europe the Leading Continent, Distribution 
of Population, The Cities, Wealth, Some Pictures (a series of picture studies), What 
the European is Like, Climate, and The Contour for the Northern Plains. 

There is little attempt by the author to discuss, or have the students consider, 
geographic influences or responses, but rather to present the major facts about the 
continent and its people. Distribution is the keynote of the book. 

George Peabody College 


A. E. PARKINS 
for Teachers 


Charles F. Brooks. Why the Weather? 310 pp., 39 ill. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., N. Y. 1924. 


‘“Why the Weather?’’ is unique. It is not in any sense a textbook of meteorology. 
It is a collection of brief, clean-cut, interesting notes on weather phenomena and their 
effects, with simple but sound explanations. Most of the individual notes are less 
than a page long. They are independent of one another, for the most part, but 
are classified according to the seasons of the year to which they refer, and also by sub- 
jects. Many popular weather proverbs are briefly considered, and their scientific 
explanation is given. The human responses are kept in the foreground. Many of 
the items noted are already familiar. Many are new. 

‘Why the Weather?’’ will not serve as a textbook, but teachers of all grades, 
as well as that more or less vague group of persons known as ‘‘general readers,’’ 
will find it full of interesting and useful information. If read systematically, ac- 
cording to the seasons, it will serve to give teachers many suggestions which may well 
be used in class, and cannot fail to interest the pupils. The volume should not be 
read straight thru but may better be picked up for « few minutes’ reading now and 
then, It will prove effective in arousing an intelligent interest in current meteorologi- 
eal conditions, and will thus lead many who read it to undertake a serious study of 
meteorology. 

Dr. Charles F. Brooks is one of the younger group of American meteorologists. 
He is already well known as the Secretary of the American Meteorological Society, 
and editor of that society’s excellent Bulletin. He is Associate Professor at Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachusetts. The notes here eollected were first used in the 
explanation of current weather phenomena in the classes in meteorology at Clark. 


They were then extended and revised, and syndicated from day to day in various news- 
papers by Science Service. 


Harvard University Rospert DEC. Warp 
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George J. Miller. Pupils Outlines for Home Study: Mathematical 
and Physical Geography; North America; Europe; Asia; South 
America; Africa; Australia; Islands of the Pacific. 32 pp., each. Jen- 
nings Publishing Co., Newtonville, Mass. 1924. 20 cents each. 

This series of pamphlets is devised to provide an outline of the subjects treated 


and a summary of the minimum essential facts concerning each topic in the outline. 
They may be used in connection with any standard text. 


Howard R. Driggs (Editor). Pioneer Life Series. Clarence W. Tabor. 
Breaking Sod on the Prairies. 292 pp., 50 ill., 1924. $1.36; Esra 
Meaker. Ox-Team Days on the Oregon Trail. 225 pp., 6 maps, 115 
ill., 1923. $1.20; Carl Rydell. On Pacific Frontiers. 267 pp., 1 map, 
74 ill., 1924. $1.36; William F. Hooker. The Bullwhacker. 167 pp., 
1 map, 52 ill., 1924. $1.00. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The editor of the ‘‘Pioneer Life Series’’ is endeavoring to gather, before it 
is too late, accounts of pioneering in America from those who actually did the pioneer- 
ing. Each volume is written in simple language as a personal narrative—the author 
actually took the part he describes. These books should make a strong appeal to boys 
and girls as they are excellent stories of adventure in the pioneer days of our country 
when the great ‘‘West’’ was being opened. Tho they are not written as geography 
texts, yet the authors have unconsciously described intimately the struggle with the 
natural environment. The reader is made to live again those stirring days of struggle. 
These five books should receive the careful consideration of geography teachers who 
are concerned with directing the reading of their students. 


John McFarlane. Economic Geography. 640 pp., 20 maps. Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, N. Y. 1923. $3.00. 


This new volume is a revision of the author’s' well known text. It is an interest- 
ing combination of the political unit and the natural region. The author is in full 
sympathy with the study of geography by natural regions but ! olds that ‘‘The 
economic development of a country is affected not only by the nature of the geo- 
graphic control, but also by the political conditions which prevail. National boundaries 
cannot be ignored without, to some extent, losing sight of the interaction which takes 
place between man and his environment.’’ Geography teaching would be fostered 
considerably if a number of other authors would frankly admit the truth of these 
statements and write accordingly. 

The material of this text is arranged by countries where such a plan appears 
best and by regions, as ‘‘The Mediterranean States,’’ and ‘‘Seandinavia,’’ where 
such treatment best serves the purpose. The reaction of man to his environment is 
earefully brought out thruout the book. It is a mine of information, scholarly written. 
As a source book for grade and high school teachers it is excellent. Its value as 
a college text needs no comment. 


James F. Chamberlain. How We Are Sheltered. 156 pp., 65 photos. 
1924; How We Travel. 182 pp., 1 map, 62 photos. 1924; How We 
Are Clothed. 189 pp., 85 photos. 1923. MacMillan Co., N. Y. 

These three little béoks are revisions of the popular ‘‘Home and World Series’’. 

The author has endeavored to make clear, in language suitable to small children, the 


relations between man and his geographic environment. The interdependence of man 
is likewise a strong feature of the series. 
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The Wilderness of Judea and the Nomadic Ideal. A Study of the 


Social and Religious Effects of Geographic Environment. By 


Dr. McCown is a professor of New Testament Literature and Interpre- 
tation in Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California, and has studied 
and traveled extensively thruout the world. He spent two years of study 
in Germany, four years as principal of a high school in Caleutta and ex- 
aminer in English in the University of Calcutta. The suggestion of the 
article here presented came from travels thru Palestine, largely on foot, 
while Thayer Fellow of the American School of Oriental Research, 1920- 
1921. Dr. McCown says that tramping thru the country, sleeping in native 
houses or village ‘‘ guest rooms,’’ living on unleavened bread, sour milk, 
roasted eggs, and goat’s milk cheese, was the most interesting, as well as 
the most arduous part of his life in Palestine. He is the author of numerous 
books and magazine articles on religious subjects. 


The Geography of Palestine and Egypt Thru the Story of Joseph 


Miss Foust is a teacher of social studies in George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Geography for the High School. By H. M. Leppard 


Mr. Leppard is an instructor in geography, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His special field of work is high school geography. 


Geography, Evolution, Confusion 


Geographical Publications 


Authors alone are responsible for opinions and statements in the Journal. 
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Assuredly! 


THE FRYE-ATWOOD 
NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


BOOK ONE - FRYE 
BOOK TWO - ATWOOD 


HE REASONS must be cogent when thousands of 
teachers, representing every type of school throughout the 
country, decide on The Frye-Atwood New Geographies. Ask 
these teachers. They know how easily Book One is mastered 
by little children; how progressive in content Book Two is; 
how, for the first time, the great concept of regional geography 
has been brought into the consciousness of elementary school 
children; how valuable the lessons taught by maps and pic- 
tures; and how every problem becomes a challenge to the 
maturing mind. Ask the teachers who use these books, or 
write our nearest office. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 


Please Mention the Journal of Geography in Corresponding with Advertisers 
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Orientation 
in the Study of Geography 


N the study of Geography the pupil’s orientation 
is of great importance. He should view the sub- 
ject from the right angle. He should be made to 
understand how men all over the world are working 
and living, how plants, animals, and mankind have 
been influenced by the earth and its climate and by 
one another. In the vital matters of point of view 
and in the rich variety of useful information inter- 
estingly presented, Brigham and McFarlane’s Essen- 
tials of Geography is unexcelled. 


The abundant, vitalizing content of these books is a revelation 
to teachers and a source of constant interest to pupils. The 
First Book tells a simple, direct story; in the Second Book 
causal relationships are strongly stressed, more through the 
text itself than by means of questions or problems. The study 
material in this book has a distinct literary charm. 


Through their text, maps, and illustrations the Brigham and 
McFarlane Geographies give the pupil an idea of the world 
which is at once illuminating and inspiring. Such study as this 
enables him the better to play his part in the world. 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography 


Published in Two-Book and Four-Book Editions 


By ALBEerT Perry BriGHAM, A.M., Sc.D., Pro- 
fessor of Geology, Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y., and CHartes T. McFartane, Ph.D., Pro- 


fessor of Geography, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Please Mention the Journal of Geography in Corresponding with Advertisers 
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ea Just Published! 
Third Edition, Revised 


Human 
Geography 


ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 


Research Associate in Geography, 
Yale University 


and the late 
S. W. CUSHING 


formerly of Salem Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 


‘. . . adapted to a wide range of 

uses.” 

The Journal of Geography, 
January, 1922. 


Throughout the country the previous editions of Huntington and Cushing’s “Human 
Geography” have been acclaimed as truly remarkable works on geography. 


The changes which have been incorporated into this third edition have consisted of two 
chief kinds: (1) Many paragraphs have been rewritten in order to bring them up to 
date and to take advantage of advances in geographical knowledge. (2) New maps 
have been substituted for those formerly used, especially in the case of those showing 
the distribution of minerals. 


One of the important features of the new edition is a new Table of the World’s Chief 
Products, with percentages of production in cyclonic regions. 


130 pages. 6 by 9. Illustrated. | Cloth, $3.00 postpaid 


An Ideal Text-Book in Commercial Geography 


Business Geography 


By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON and FRANK E. WILLIAMS 
Professor of Geography and Industry, Wharton School of Business, University of Pennsylvania 
This book gives a thorough grounding in the various principles of Geography that 
affect business and our everyday lives. It also shows the practical application of 
these principles in the various geographic regions of the world, emphasis being 

laid on the United States. 


482 pages. O by 9. 97 figures. Cloth, $2.75 


Both of these books will be gladly sent on Free Examination terms. WRITE TODAY. 


John Wiley ¢c& Sons, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue New York 
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OUR WORLD WEEKLY 
for the Schools 


ERE at last is a magazine prepared solely for classroom 
use—edited and planned to make teaching easier and more 
delightful. Its chief aim is to help you tie-up your instruction 
with current events and current progress so that your pupils will 
not only be more interested in their school work but will be able 
to discuss affairs intelligently at home and elsewhere. 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, State Commissioner of Education in 
Maine and President of the World Educational Federation, is the 
chairman of the Editorial Board of OUR WORLD WEEKLY, 
and associated with him on that Board are a group of well known 
educators who know the teacher’s problems and who welcome 
OUR WORLD WEEKLY as a means of solving some of them. 


Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, says: “This is the best setting forth of 
the news of the world for schools that I have ever seen. 
I believe in its usefulness and in the reliability of its 
information.” 


Dr. M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, says: “I have high hopes for OUR 
WORLD WEEKLY. The title is excellent; the aim is 
admirable; the workmanship of the specimen number is 
very good. With all your resources you will be able to 
make a magazine for pupils which will have real educa- 
tional value and will, at the same time, be interesting 
and entertaining.” 


OUR WORLD WEEKLY seils for 5¢ per copy for any number 
of pupils for any number of weeks. Try it at our risk. If after 
using it in your classes for three weeks you are not convinced 
that it is the best current events periodical you have ever used, 
or could use for your classes, simply tell us so and we will 
promptly refund your entire cash remittance. 


The attached coupon will bring you specimen copies and details 
of our offers of free radio sets to classrooms and schools and free 
vacation trips to teachers. 


OUR WORLD WEEKLY, J.G.12-24 
9 East 37th Street, New York City. 

| eee for which enter ............ subscriptions to OUR W°RLD 


Please send me a specimen copy of OUR WORLD WEEKLY and details of your free 
offers. 
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Our Loose-Leaf Geography Outlines 


By B. NORMAN STRONG 


Supt. Arsenal District, Hartford, Conn. 


Make Geography Intensely Interesting to All 
(teachers, pupils and parents) 


The pupil studies his regular geography book as usual; his loose-leaf Outlines, which 
we supply, show him how to study geography. They stimulate him to collect original 
information and material from magazines, books, R. R. and S: S. folders, etc., which he 
arranges and fastens into his notebook,—thus giving scope to initiative, appealing to the 
collecting instinct, and cultivating his artistic taste. He draws and colors his own Maps; 
gathers pictures and interesting items, photos of celebrities, industrial operations, native 
customs, etc. He writes compositions on the countries he is studying. He eagerly 
seeks for information and gets his “home folks” to help him. This is the very 
essence of THE PROJECT METHOD. 

The Outlines are published in six parts as follows: 


United States, North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa 
Try them on one country. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
PRICES 
Single Copies (each part) 25 cents Discount on quantity orders 


LOOSE-LEAF NOTEBOOK COVERS 


Single copies, 25 cents Per hundred, $19.00 
Full directions will be sent with each order. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boylston St., BOSTON 


LOOSE-LEAF 


OUTLINES OF COMMUNITY CIVICS 


By Maud Elma Kinsley, A.M., Frank Herbert Palmer, A.M. 


These Outlines select the facts that are really essential, aid the pupil in acquiring a first-hand knowl- 
edge of his own community, and make him conscious of his responsibility for the common welfare of State 
and Nation. 

The method is strictly pedagogical, as it gives the pupils an active part in acquiring information, instead 
of requiring them merely to listen to and partially absorb what the teacher has learned or what a text-book 
has told them. The ‘plan is to place the Outlines in the pupils’ hands, and have the pupils build their 
own books by means of facts which they discover for themselves, pictures clipped or self-drawn, clippings 
from periodicals and daily papers, maps and sketches, outlines of debates, compositions on subjects which 
they have investigated, digests of interviews they have had with town and city officials, etc. In doing this 
work they should be guided by suggestions from the teacher, who should have three or four of the best 
Civies books at hand for study and reference. The pupils will not need anything but our Outlines, Covers, 
and punched paper on which to do their original work. 

The average young man and woman will immediately become interested in a project like this. It ap- 
peals to them, gives them opportunity for initiative, fixes principles and facts in memory, and makes them 
better students in all branches. This method carries the subject widely into the homes of the pupils and 
gets it discussed at the breakfast and dinner table, and the whole family helps in gathering facts, data, and 
material of various kinds for the note books. It makes for Americanization. 


PRICES: 


The Outlines 30 cents. The Covers 25 cents per pair. Specify whether the order is for Elementary or 
High School Class; also whether for City or Rural School. 


Special terms for adoptions. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


, Educational Publishers 


120 Boylston Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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Home Geography 


By & Ditton, 65¢ Postpaid 


A text with a full years work for beginners. 


Provides a means of developing a study of geography in 
the finest possible way in harmony with the best educa- 
tional movements of the day. It is designed to develop 
the powers of the pupils: 


1. To read understandingly. 


2. To observe and interpret the local region in its natural 
aspects and in its seasonal activities. 


. To do interesting and profitable handwork, 

. To cooperate with other members of the group, the class, 
the community. 

» Ke develop clear and concrete concepts of local geographic 
significance as a basis for understanding the geography 

and the daily events of more distant localities of the home- 

land and the world. 


. To form a permanent interest in reading to secure useful 
information of permanent value. 


WwW 


wn 
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Local Geography for Beginners 
By and DILLon, 96¢ Postpaid 


240 pages, strongly bound in cloth, will do for the pupil everything out- 
lined above for Home Geography. 


Studies in World Geography 
By RipcLey, Ekstaw & DILLon, Price 60¢ Postpaid 


Gives an adequate elementary view of the world, in forty interesting 
lessons. 


Branom Tests in Geography 
By M. E. Branom 
A complete set of sixty tests, with pamphlet containing key and median 
scores, sent to any address on receipt of 60¢. 
The Branom tests include the three phases which the content of geog- 


raphy should stress: (1) The Geography of places, (2) Facts about 


places, and (3) Problems. They comprise a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic series. 


Send for a copy of our new catalogue with complete list and prices of 
our geographical publications. 


McKNIGHT @ McKNIGHT 
Geographical Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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Products 
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Industries Maps 


By V. C. Finch, Ph.D., Department of 
Geography, University of Wisconsin 


The only series of comprehensive, accurate maps 
ever published for clarifying and impressing com- 
mercial and geographical relationships. 


This series meets the requirements of the com- 
mercial phases of Geography in Grade and High 

ools, and is a great aid to a clear understand- 
ing of the geography of the United States. 


10 Large Plates 
Size 50 x 38 In. 


Cloth-Backed Stock 


Maps in the Set 


FE1 —Population, Density and Railroads. 

FE2 —Land Utilization. 
Rainfall, April to September; Rainfall, Oc- 

FE3 {tober to March; July Isotherms and 
winds; January Isotherms and winds. 

FE4 Wheat, Winter and Spring. Oats, Corn, 
Barley and Rice. 

FES Sugar, Beet and Cane. Apples and Citrus 
Fruits. Tobacco, Cotton and Flax. 

FE6 Vegetables. Potatoes. Hay. Horses and 


ules. 
FE? Value of Dairy Products, Swine. 
Coal. Iron Ores. Petroleum. Copper, 
FES Silver and Gold. i 
Manufacturing Industries. Meat Packing 
FE9 <and Fishing. Flour and Grist Mills. 
Leather Manufacture. 
Iron and Steel Manufacture. Lumber In- 
FE10< dustries. Cotton Manufacture. Other 
Textiles, 


Order a Set on Approval 


Fill in and mail us the attached coupon and we 
will send a set of these famous maps, prepaid, 
and on approval. Use the set for a week. If, at 
the end of that time you are not entirely satisfied, 
return the maps at our expense. Otherwise remit 
$23.50. No offer could be fairer. 


PRICE 


Full Set of 10, Mounted As Illustrated, on 
durable clothbacked stock, complete with 
solid chart head holder and tripod stand. .$23.50 


These Maps Save the Teacher’s Time 


Teachers will appreciate that carefully made pic- 
tures of products and industries which may be 
Bresented to the students’ eyes will save endless 
explanation. Word pictures do not carry because 
they cannot present all of the necessary facts 
simultaneously, ‘Things seen are mightier than 
things heard.” 


Inter-Relationships Become Apparent 


The absence of wheat from the Gulf Coast states 
may be explained by pointing out the importance 
of cotton in that region and by drawing attention 
to the mild winter temperatures which mean fre- 
quent freezing and thawing. The relationship 
between the areas of corn and of swine production 
as represented in these maps will never be for- 
gotten. 


2249 Calumet Ave. 


A.J. NYSTROM & CO., chicase, ti. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Kindly send me, prepaid and on approval, a set of your Finch Products and Industries 


Clip and Mail Coupon iancdGubansacghaeeddvasenssbausgneansusseanniasakenenesnuanesceseeiil 


maps. If, after using them a week, I decide to keep them I will send you $23.50. 


Otherwise I will return the set at your expense. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 
Washington—1924 

Plans are now nearing completion for the next annual meeting 
of the National Council to be held in Washington, D. C., December > 
29, 1924. The sessions will be held thruout the day and evening. 
The evening session will be held in connection with the annual 
banquet. The meetings of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and of the Association of American Geog- 
raphers will follow those of the National Council. The morning 
and afternoon sessions will be held in the library of the National 
Geographic Society at 16th and M streets, N. W.; the dinner and 
evening meeting at the Blue Triangle Center, Y. W. C. A., 20th and 
B streets, N. W. Dinner, $2.00. Special railroad rates of a fare 
and one-half, on the certificate plan, have been granted from all 
parts of the United States and from much of Canada. Do not fail 
to obtain a Standard Certificate when you purchase your ticket. 
This will entitle you to a half-fare ticket home by the same route. 
This is the opportunity and now is the time to plan that trip to the 
Capital City! Write the Secretary—Geo. J. Miller, State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minnesota—saying that you will be at the ban- 
quet and to reserve a place for you. DO IT NOW and let nothing 
keep you away. Headquarters at Powhatan Hotel, 18th and H 
streets, N. W. Rates, $3.00 and up. 

PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


Monday, December 29, 9:30 A. M. 
A General Social Science Course Versus Separate Courses in Geography. Harold Rugg, 
Teachers College, New York 


Geography as a Social Science. George J. Miller, State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minnesota 
The Ozark Region of Illinois—A Regional Study. Ima C. Robertson, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota 
Monday, December 29, 2:00 P. M. 
Objectives of Geographic Instruction—Presidential Address. W. R. McConnell, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio 


Geographic Principles in the Study of Cities. D.C. Ridgeley, Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts 


The Organization of Geographic Material for Teaching. Preston E. James, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 


Report of the Committee on ‘‘Criteria for Judging Textbooks in Geography.’’ W. M. 
Gregory, Cleveland School of Education 

Report of the Committee on ‘‘ Course of Study in Geography for the Intermediate Grades.’’ 
Erna Grassmuck, State Department of Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Monday, December 29, 6:00 P. M. 

Some Geographie Opportunities and Responsibilities. Charles C. Colby, University of 
Chicago 

Discussion 

Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors 
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Consult L.B. about your 
School Library 
Problems 


The proper solution of library problems 
compels expert knowledge. Library 
Bureau places at your command 46 
years of experience in planning and 
equipping school libraries. 


In hundreds of cases it has not only 
saved considerable building and equip- 
ment expenses, but has assured an effici- 
ent and adequate school library that can 
be easily expanded to meet the growing 
needs of the school. 


A careful survey of your problem by one 
of our experts involves no obligation on 
your part. Write our nearest branch for 
booklet “School Libraries.” 


Library Bureau 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 
89 Federal St. 214 W. Monroe St. 380 Broadway 


Salesrooms in leading cities in United States, 
Great Britain and France 
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EDUCATION 


Pictured Life for Home, School and Community 


$2.00 per year - 25c per copy 


VERY ISSUE contains special geographic, nature study, biographic, 
BE radio, home and school features; and presents full reviews of several 
notable motion pictures, short reviews of others and paragraph di- 
gests of about forty films suitable for schools and churches, together with 
a directory of where to obtain them. A single issue can save you more 


than the price of ten subscriptions. SUBSCRIBE NOW AND RECEIVE 
THE DECEMBER ISSUE FREE. 


Address: VISUAL EDUCATION, 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CLARK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF GEOGRAPHY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Clark University, through it School of Geography, extends to teachers of geography the 
benefits of directed home study. Each course is of college grade and when satisfactorily 


completed, gives a credit of three semester hours. 
course should be completed within twelve months. 


Enrollment may be made at any time. A 
The Home Study class of 1923-24 is found 


in twenty-five states, District of Columbia, Porto Rico, and India. 


COURSES FOR 1924-25. 
FIVE COURSES ON THE TEACHING 
OF GEOGRAPHY 
Teaching of Geography in the 
School 


The Teaching of Home Geography and World as 
a Whole 


The Teaching of South America, Europe, and Asia 


The Teaching of Geographic Factors and United 
States in Its World Relations 


The Elementary 


EIGHT ACADEMIC COURSES 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


Industrial and Commercial Geography 
Geography of North America 
Geography of South America 
Geography of Europe 

Geography of the Eastern Continents 
Physiography 

The Passing Weather 

Climatology and Climates of the World 


An introductory statement setting forth the requirements, and two sample lessons, of any of the above 


courses will be sent on request. 


A bibliography of more than 300 specific references from recent literature on the teaching of 


geography will be sent to any address. 


Price 15 cents. 


Third revised edition 1924. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, Home Study Department 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Home Study Courses in Geography 


Rocheleau’s 
Geography of Commerce and Industry 


New Edition! Just Issued! 


Thoroughly Revised to Date! 


Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 


HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS BOOKS 


Home Geography for Primary Grades 
The CHILDREN’S CLASSIC. Price, 75 
cents, 
Stories of Our Mother Earth 
For Grades 5, 6 and 7. Price, 75 cents. 
Stories of Rocks and Minerals 
9 or Junior High School. Price 


CHILDREN OF THE WORLD SERIES 


Little Folks of Far Away Lands 
By Lizzie S. Whittum. Grade 3. 
cents, 
Little Jan, the Dutch Boy 
By Helen L. Campbell. Grades 4, 5 and 6. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Price, 60 


Hopi the Cliff Dweller 
By Martha Jewett. 
Little Konrad, the Swiss Boy 
By Helen L. Campbell. Grades 4, 5 and 6. 
Price, 60 cents. 
Wewa, Child of the Pueblos 
By Helen L, Campbell. Grades 4, 5 and 6. 
Price, 60 cents. 
Metzu, the Japanese Boy 
By Helen L. Campbell. 
Price, 60 cents. 
Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese Cousin 
By Helen L. Campbell. Grades 3 and 4. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Stories of Industry 


Grades 4, 5 and 6. 


By A. Chase and E. Clow. In two volumes. 
Grades 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
Vol. I. Fully illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


Vol. II. Fully illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 


234 Boylston St., Boston 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 


Grade 2. Price, 60 cents. — 
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Making elementary geography a living, satisfying study 


UNIT STUDIES IN 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Rose B. Clark 
Professor of Elementary Education 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 


In this book the subject matter of geography is divided into a series of workable 
study units which provide the teacher with a flexible program and abundant helps. 
The unit studies were selected primarily to suit children’s needs and interests. They 
show how to use the affairs of the child’s world to bring out the practical business 
and social significance of the study of geography. 


The units are self-contained. A detailed outline shows how to handle each unit in a 
new and different way. Generous lists of references are appended to each unit 
study and an extended bibliography is included. 


This method of unit teaching makes use of the best features of both the problem and 
the project method. In many respects it is a new conception of teaching geography, 
and it is adapted for use with any textbook or course of study. 


Cloth. vi+250 pages. Price $2.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Wall Maps 


Extra Large Portable 


Size 64x 78 Inches STEREOPTICON 
Map Scale of 3 
Number Title Miles to Inch 
United States and Possessions... 

0) 


North America an ¥ Victor ni raph Co. 

World, Political and Com’l watts lowa 
cz) 


Edited by 
CHARLES REDWAY DRYER 
WILLIAM MORRIS DAVIS 
ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 
JACQUES W. REDWAY FORM-A-GLOBE - 25 cents 
FRANK CARNEY A Splendid Christmas Gift 
J. RUSSELL SMITH It would be difficult to find a gift that was more appro- 
GEORGE B. ROORBACH — at the same time so inexpensive as the Form- 
ss -Globe. Children are delighted with it. With its 
For Modern Geography and History beautiful colors, assembling and dissembling feature and 
‘ miniature size, it has all the charm of a toy, yet it is as 
accurate and has all the educational value of any large 
‘ Description to P globe. Comes flat. Assembled in five minutes. No 


gluing. Can be assembled and dissembled indefinitely. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. An ideal gift from a teacher to a pupil. 
i lob 2 
Scientific School Map Makers & 
5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO., Chicago 
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WINSTON 


So easy and yet so sound 


HUMAN By J. RUSSELL SMITH 
GEOGRAPHY 


Book I. Peoples and Countries Grades 5 and 6 
Book II. Regions and Trade Grades 7 and 8 


In HUMAN GEOGRAPHY man is the central theme. From man the study radiates, 


The first book deals with peoples and countries, and includes an introduction to the 
earth as a whole. It goes over the world once, and builds a framework of place 
geography based on political divisions, together with a few clear concepts of how people 
live in the different countries of the world. Interest is the key-note. 


The second book deals with natural regions. A natural region being a portion of the 
earth’s surface in which the people living on it use the same natural resources and 
physical factors to supply their needs—and to provide commodities for trade, such as 
the Cotton Belt, and Wheat Region. This is the first text with truly regional treatment. 


People are the most interesting things in the world. These books, more than any 
other geographic texts, tell of human action, of the world as the home of man, 


Attractive literature describing in detail this 
series will be sent upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Home Office and Manufactory, PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Dallas San Francisco Toronto 


= FOR TEXTBOOKS 


“The geography of any part of the world means learning how the 
people there have made or can make their work and play and their 
ways of living fit the kind of country in which they live.” The 
material throughout the 


Barrows and Parker Geography 


has been selected and presented with a view to giving the pupils an under- 
standing of such relationships, and to providing for purposeful activity on 
their part. 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS, the first book of the series, carries out 
this idea of the function of geography through the text, the exercises, and the 
pictures. It presents a new departure in elementary geography teaching. 
Map interpretation, field work with pictures, test exercises, and many other 
features make it a unique text. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


GEOGRAPHY READERS 


A mine of information in story form. 


A series that enriches the dry textbook work and makes the geography hour 


a delight. 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. [Illustrated with colored plates and 
full-page pictures. Each volume 80 cents postpaid. The following volumes are in the series: 


Kathleen in Ireland 
Betty in Canada 
Manuel in Mexico 


Marta in Holland 


34 Beacon Street 


Donald in Scotland 
Colette in France 

Umé San in Japan 
Gerda in Sweden Fritz in 


Boris in Russia 
Hassan in Egypt 
Josefa in Spain 


Germany Chandra in India 
Rafael in Italy 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


This trade-mark— 


DICTIONARY 
Yhe Supreme Quthority” 


The Dictionary will prove a constant 
friend and helper to pupils especially in 
their English, Geography, and History 
lessons. What more lasting service can 
you, as a teacher, perform than to direct 
an inquiring mind to the source of ac- 
curate, up-to-date information? 


Why not say to your Principal that a New 
International is much needed in your 
classroom ? Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
Get the Best 


Globes 


With covers engraved 
by W. & A. K. Johnston 


Johnston Globes, like Johnston Maps, 
are distinguished by their accuracy 
and beauty. Their superiority is ap- 
parent to even the most casual ob- 
server. Coupled with their artistry is 
ruggedness. The globe ball is rein- 
forced throughout, and the outside 
has five coats of varnish to assure a 
permanent luster. Teachers cannot 
afford to buy globes of doubtful ac- 
curacy and durability with these su- 
perior globes available. 


Circular, beautifully illustra- 
ted in colors, sent FREE 


We will be glad to send free and 
without obligation to any teacher our 
circular E9 which contains colored 
illustrations of the full line of John- 
ston Globes. The circular contains 
prices and a great deal of information 
about globes that will interest teach- 
ers. Ask for circular E9. 


A. J. NYSTROM & Co. 


CHICAGO 
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“WHERE SHALL I TEACH”’ 


In writing to advertisers please mention the Journal of Geography. 
It will identify you as a progressive geography teacher. 


Largest Teacher Placement Work in the United States 
Under One Management. Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 


a — BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., 
ew Yor 
Exclusively for college, including teachers college, and university work. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington; Security Bldg., 
Evanston, IIl. 


Several affiliated offices. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington; 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Offers various forms of service to schools and teachers. 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
431 S. Wabash, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE OLDEST NATIONAL AGENCY 
Forty-one Years of Successful Service Is Our Story 


A Bureau of Personal Service where a Client is more than a file number. 


FREE ENROLLMENT—A postal card request brings you your blank. 


TEACHERS WANTED Sargents Handbooks 
Fer Schools and Colleges = 
Every Day of the Year AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
National Teachers Agency, inc. Sth Edition, 1056 pages; round corners, 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. crimson silk cloth, gold stamped, $6.00 
PITTSBURGE DA. A Compendium for Educators. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Annual Review 
» N.Y. A Discriminating Review of the Private 
N ewe, SORE. Schools as they are today. 
Positions waiting—Correspondence confidential. PORTER SARGENT 
We specialize in Geography positions. 11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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20 maps. Size 8 x 10%. These’maps show graphically, 
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“The best contribution for a con- 

_ siderable time is FIRST LESSONS 
IN GEOGRAPHY. I am calling 
the attention of students to it and 
whoever examines it is enthusiastic. 
I believe it will have a ready accept- 
ance in the schools of the country.” 
—F. G. Bonser, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


y 
PHILIP A. KNOWLTON 


“You have succeeded in making a very original introduc- 

‘ tory book in Geography. Your method of treatment is 
novel, but it is entirely in accord with present-day educa- 
tional psycholegy. . . . I have no doubt that your book 
will attract the favorable attention of teachers and 
students of education throughout the country. I think 

_ it will undoubtedly set a model for textbook makers be- 
cause of the simplicity of phrasing in addition to the 
pedagogical method of procedure in the presentation of 
any topic, and it will make a strong appeal to those who 
make textbooks as well as to those who use them.”— 
M. V. O'Shea, University of Wisconsin. 


“T believe ‘First Lessons in Geography’ by Knowlton, to 
be one of the very best works of its kind. It is up-to-date, 
and written in a style that will appeal to youthful minds. 
I highly endorse the book for use as a textbook in 
elementary schools.”—John Guy Fowlkes, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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